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THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM.^ 

D. D. Lescohier, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

For many years we have been conscious of a serious farm labor 
problem in the United States. To the farmer, this farm labor prob- 
lem has consisted of serious and persistent difficulty, and often in- 
creasing difficulty, in securing an adequate supply of labor competent 
to do farm work. 

From the public's point of view the farm labor problem seems to 
consist of a labor supply so limited as to restrict production, and 
threaten our rapidly increasing urban population with serious short- 
ages of food and raw materials. Higher prices and deficient supplies 
are the bugaboos which the farm labor shortage conjure before the 
eyes of the city population. 

To the farm laborer, the farm labor problem has seemed to consist 
in the relative undesirability of farm work as a means of livelihood. 
The demand of farmers for help is highly seasonal, and fully nine 
tenths of the farm laborers can not count on steady work throughout 
the year. A large percentage of those offered work through the 
winter must accept wages 50 to 75 per cent, lower than they received 
during the summer. To all intents and purposes, they must work for 
their board. Irregularity of employment is the first disadvantage of 
farm work from the hand's point of view. 

The second is loiv n'ages. In many sections of the country the 
wages offered farm hands during the busy seasons have been lower, 
or appeared to be lower, than those paid in nearby city employments. 
Hundreds of farmers have told the speaker that agriculture can not 
pay as high wages as manufacturers, because the manufacturer after 
knowing what his production costs, can fix his selling prices accord- 
ingly ; while the farmer, after paying his production costs long before 
he sells his product, must sell at a market price fixed by outside forces 
over which he has no control. Therefore his only margin of safety 
consists of keeping his wage costs down in anticipation of falling 
prices. I know of one Kansas farmer who sold 33,000 bushels of 

1 Address given at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Farm 
Economic Association, December, 1920. 
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wheat at $2.20; some of his neighbors who paid the same harvest 
wage that he did may have to sell their wheat at less than half of that 
price. It is such phenomena that the farmer has in mind, and he 
does not realize that urban employers are, at least to a considerable 
extent, exposed to the same market forces. There is room for much 
argument over this explanation of the low wages in agriculture, but 
whatever the reason, the fact remains that farming does not appear 
to most wage earners to be remunerative occupation, especially when 
the winter idleness is considered. 

The third important disadvantage in farm work from the laborer's 
point of view is that the vast majority of farm hands must remain 
single. A factory hand or store clerk can have a wife and family ; 
to the typical farm hand normal living is denied. He may live in the 
midst of other men's families, but not in the midst of his own. Ir- 
regular employment, relatively low wages, and lack of opportunity to 
have a home are the three great limitations of farm work from a 
wage earner's point of view. 

The lure of the city's bright lights, the fascination of the teeming 
city streets, and the desire for adventure in new places and strange 
occupations are forces outside of the farming industry which help 
drain labor from the farms, but let us never forget that farm labor 
as an occupation does not appear to be as desirable as many other 
occupations, and that these outside attractive forces simply reinforce 
the expulsive force within the occupation itself. 

There is another point which should probably be mentioned in this 
connection. Thousands of men have reached the conclusion that the 
opportunity which formerly obtained through homesteading and ten- 
ancy on cheap land to rise from the status of farm laborer to that of 
farm owner no longer exists. In other words, they believe that the 
farm laborer no longer has opportunity for self advancement. They 
contend that it is becoming as impossible for a farm hand to become a 
farmer as for a steel-mill employe to become owner of a mill. The 
initial investment and going capital that are needed for farm opera- 
tion are beyond his attainment through savings from a laborer's 
wages. When men reach this conclusion, their alternative is ap- 
parent. Either they will leave the occupation and seek some other 
which appears to them to offer better opportunities, or they will join 
with their fellows in labor organizations to wrest from their em- 
ployers the best livelihoods possible. When the opportunity to rise 
from the status of farm laborer to that of farm owner disappears to 
such an extent that only the exceptional man can acquire a farm, the 
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alignment of organized employers and organized employes against 
each other may be as inevitable in agriculture as in urban employ- 
ments. I do not think that the situation is at present just as these 
laborers thinlc it is, but there is a measure of truth in their position, 
and the alignment into organized groups for collective bargaining 
over wages and working conditions has already begun. In the central 
grain belt it will go farther next year, at least on the employers' side, 
than ever before. 

There can be no doubt concerning the reality of the farm labor 
problem. The farmer has had difficulty in securing enough labor, 
and he has had difficulty in securing competent labor. Moreover, the 
shortage of farm labor, i.e., labor that works regularly on farms, is 
most acute in those states where manufactures are most developed. 
The rise of urban industries seeking larger supplies of labor competes 
with nearby agricultural districts for their labor supplies, and the 
city too frequently wins. The middle west, and the more purely agri- 
cultural states in the south and west, appear to have less difficulty 
than the states east of Chicago and north of the Ohio River in this 
respect. But even in the middle west and far west and in the south, 
farmers complain continuously of the difficulty in getting month 
hands. The presence of urban population is frequently an advantage, 
however, in harvest seasons. Many fruit, tobacco, grain and other 
harvest demands are regularly filled in part by workers who go out 
to the farms for a few weeks from nearby cities. 

There are three propositions relative to farm labor which will be 
presented for consideration in this paper. First, that the farm labor 
problem is inextricably entangled with the balance of the labor prob- 
lems of the country. 

Second, that the farm labor problem includes within itself as many 
detailed labor problems as manufactures and commerce. 

Third, that the time has come when those interested in farm man- 
agement must give the same detailed study to the problems of indi- 
vidual and social management that are connected with farm labor 
as manufacturers and others are now giving to the various aspects 
of the urban labor problem. 

I. The farm labor problem is entangled with the urban labor 
problem. 

(a) Farming is a seasonal industry. Many of the men who work 
on farms part of the year work at lumbering, railroad work, in fac- 
tories, restaurants, stores and various other occupations at other times 
in the year. Some of them will work for years at a time in non- 
agricultural industries and then go back on the farm for a time. 
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Farming and the other industries draw upon and compete for the 
same labor supply. Some men work entirely in city industries. Some 
never do anything but farm work. But between these extremes are 
tens of thousands who shift back and forth from industry to agricul- 
ture and agriculture to industry. They constitute the fluid farm labor 
supply. 

(b) The fact that farm and city industries tap the same labor sup- 
ply brings farm wages and working conditions into comparison with 
those in the cities and industrial camps. I have often sat among a 
group of men who work intermittently in agriculture and listened to 
their discussions on these points. The wages plus board and lodging 
on the farm were compared with the wages and cost of living in spe- 
cific city occupations open to the particular group. In similar manner 
the probable duration of each job, the prospects of finding other work 
at its termination, the quality of the living accommodations, were 
brought into question. 

(c) In the third place, the men who work part of the time in non- 
agricultural occupations do not change their psychology when they 
go back on the farms. They carry with them their attitudes toward 
employers, labor organizations, quitting without notice, and other 
personal relations with " the boss." The tendency to bring these in- 
dustrial concepts of the relation between employer and emplovee into 
agriculture has been accentuated in recent years by the rising stand- 
ard of living on the farm. Old farm hands complain that they are 
not taken into the farmer's family as they used to be, that the farmer 
is getting " capitalist notions," and that they " are not good enough " 
to be treated as equals any more. While this change of personal re- 
lationship has probably not occurred on the majority of farms, it is 
subtly but surely occurring, and will tend to bring the farm labor 
problem closer in type to the urban labor problem. 

Farm labor, I believe, must be studied in its relations to urban 
labor phenomena, and both the interrelations, similarities, and con- 
trasts between farm and urban wage working must be analyzed. The 
efifort to treat the farm labor problem as a distinct entity will yield 
few results of practical value. 

2. My second general point was that farm labor conditions present 
many of the same specific problems as urban labor conditions. Farm- 
ing has its problem of (i) unemployment, irregular employment, and 
under-employment ; (2) of defective labor distribution, which results 
in labor being congested in a district which cannot use it, while some 
other district is short of men; (3) of wages, for annual, month and 
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harvest season work; of competition with the wages of other indus- 
tries, of the relation of wages to prices, of methods of paying wages, 
and of the utihzation of wages to secure and hold labor supplies; 
(4) of hours of labor, overtime and Sunday work; (5) of labor or- 
ganization in agriculture and of farmers' organizations to deal with 
labor; (6) of labor legislation; (7) of stabilizing employment 
throughout the year; (8) of labor turnover; (9) of woman and child 
labor; (10) of housing and living conditions; (11) of providing op- 
portunity for farm workers to maintain homes and earn their living 
in agriculture as dependably as in a flour mill, if farming is unable 
to do its work without a regular class of hired labor. 

Other specific subdivisions of the farm labor problem which should 
be given as intensive study as the same questions are being given in 
connection with city employments might be mentioned. Perhaps all 
of them center in one way or another in the question : Are we going 
to create, is it wise and is it necessary to create, in America, an agri- 
cultural proletariat, and if such a group is created, what is going to 
be the social, economic, political and domestic status of that group? 
One of the main reasons why we are short of farm labor, is the fact 
that thus far Americans who have had to earn their living by day 
labor have shunned membership in a celibate agricultural proletariat 
and have joined the industrial wage earning group of the cities. 
There are signs which suggest that such a permanent class of agricul- 
tural laborers is in process of formation, though the evidence is not 
conclusive. It is time that the C[uestion received careful investigation. 

The third general point was that the farm labor problem should 
be studied as a problem of management, both individual and social. 
"Is there really a farm labor problem?" a prominent New York 
apple grower said to me a couple of months ago; "I have 400 acres 
under cultivation, and we never have any difficulty in getting or keep- 
ing farm labor." A little questioning elicited the facts that there 
were five tenant houses on that farm for married farm hands ; that 
these farm hands drew an annual salary which, with their gardens, 
cows, etc., made a very comfortable living ; that in dull seasons they 
were given vacations and at the end of the year a bonus, and in gen- 
eral treated according to the best practices in labor management to 
be found in urban industries. I found a farmer in North Dakota 
last summer who went through a 29-day run of threshing with a crew 
of 24 men without losing a single man during the run. Labor turn- 
over occurred in all of his neighbor's crews, however. 

The farmer and those interested in farm management have a 
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large field of opportunity in the study of methods of making farm 
work more attractive to the worker and more profitable both to the 
farmer and his men. For mutual profit is what results from better 
management. 



FARM MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY AGENTS, 

The following questions and answers represent a summary of 
farm management work taken from the county agents' annual re- 
ports for 1920 in the 33 Northern and Western States. The first 
column of figures indicates the number of county agents reporting on 
each question, and the second column gives the total figure for all 
counties. 

Number 
County 

Agents Total 

Reporting. Number. 

848 Farm account books distributed 71.642 

411 Farmers keeping such accounts through the year 19,829 

441 Farmers assisted in summarizing and interpreting their 

accounts 1 1,007 

209 Farmers making changes in their business as result of 

keeping accounts 3,213 

344 Other farmers adopting cropping, live-stock, or complete 

farming systems according to recommendations 7,725 

613 Farms on which buildings other than homes were con- 
structed or remodeled according to plans furnished.... 4,119 

307 Farm leases drawn or modified 1,232 

791 Farm laborers supplied through agent or farm bureau.. 101,400 
878 Farmers assisted in securing tractors, sprayers, ditching 

machines, or other machinery to economize labor 6,441 

no Farm Loan Associations agent assisted in organizing.... 144 

28 Other credit associations agent assisted in organizing 76 

117 Farmers involved in the two previous questions 7,586 

It should be noted that there was a total of about 1,150 county 
agents employed but that only a part of the agents reported on each 
question due either to having done no work along the line indicated 
or because data were not available with which to answer the ques- 
tion. In many states bankers are now cooperating by distributing 
farm account books free to farmers. The total number of books dis- 
tributed from these two sources is far in excess of that reported by 
county agents. 

H. C. M. Case. 



